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these truths to be self-evident: that all men are created equal, and endowed by their Creator with certain inalienable rights; that among these are life, liberty, and the pursuit ot happiness.”— Dec. Independenes, Uv. S. 
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uy trembie for my country, when I reflect that God és just 
aid that his justice cannot sleep forever.’ —JEFFERSON. 
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| DEBATE IN CONGRESS. 


From the National Intelligencer. — 
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A. 


= House or Representatives. 
ae Thursday, February 7, 1828. 
: The Case of D Auterive, 


Ls 
(Continued.) . 
©) The engrossed bill for the relief of Marigny D’Auterive 
ame upfor-its third reading; and the question heing— 
hall the bil! pass? 

) Mr. Livincston moved that that question be taken by 

eas and nays, and they were ordered by the House. 

) Mr. Miner said, before the question should be taken, he 
Ch. dtobeheard. That the subject was important, was 
Manifest from the deep interest it had eatited. I had in- 
eoded, said Mr. M. to have addressed you at an earlier 
p of tie discussion; but one gentleman rose after ano- 
, anxious to be heard, and I could not bring myself to 


a 


ve that what J had to offer was of as much consequeree: 


Dae what they would advance, and I remained silent. One 
» Sf two gentlemen touched pretty strongly the poists which 
seemed to me materia! to the case: the gentleman whe first 
oke from New York, (Mr. CLark) and my honourable 
d near me, (Mr. Marrinpae) but oo one has present- 
M@tbe subject in exactly the light in which it presests it- 
Meltio my mind, and | must ask leave to speak for myself. 
B What is the real question—the point. upon which we are 
- issue? Ist the amount involved? The sum in dispute is 
#688 than two hundréd and fifty dollars; less than the cost 
a time expended in reading the documents. That is not 
“Question. Is it because the slave was impressed? ‘J 
‘Seard th ag constitutional argument of the gentle- 
New York (Mr. Srorrs) with lively pleasure, 
iné doctrines asserted hy him and his colleague, 
0p) I give my hearty assent. Butif impress- 
t Was the material and governing point in the case, the 
@eretion would apply with equal force in paying for the 
Perse and cart, which were forcibly taken as well as the 
) "Bro; and to paying for the horse and cart no objection is 
©; GOL avoice heard. The bill would have passed sub 
) Mentio, had not the amendment been proposed to pay for 
; slave. ‘Sir, ingenious and eloquent as was the argument 
_ on the subject of impressment, the whole House, ! think, 
> felt with me that this'was not the real question to be deci- 
w Wit whether slaves are property? Have the legal 
ia its of the master been questioned? Has not his absolute 
pSentroul, under the jaws, to the custody and services of his 
Mave; been admitted? But it is argued that slaves are pri- 
i, Property. Private property cannot be taken for public 
Without compensation being made. A slave has been 
Bs therefore, he must be paid for. 
ais ©mbraces the real point at issue, all is clear as a syl- 
om can make it. Perfect demonstration, And why is 
uy? °F should there be, any difficulty in the matter? | 
It confidently appeal to the House, and ask, if, while we 
t@ tothe ingenious argument of the gentleman from 
husetts, (Mr. Everett) it was not known and felt 

Gid go.to the root of the matter? 
t evhese bad been the real questions, why all this excite- 
y? Why § feverish excitement—and high-wrought anxie- 
, if the case is so simple and plainyhave such 
PA ot ur "en rejected, from the foundation of the Govern- 
Ma. vPtO this day, though frequently presented and pres- 
> "P80 Congress? Why has the Committee of Claims, a 
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Now, Mr. Speaker,’ 


— 


committee whose intelligence, whose adherence to just 
principles, and whose careful research and industry, have 
given them, io an eminent degree, the confidence of the 
House and the nation—why bas that committee, steadily 
and perseveringly, reported against ¢uch claims? And, let 
me inquire further, why this protracted debate, and how 1s 
itto be accounted for, that the gentleman from Virginia 
(Mr. Ranpotpw) should have desired the gentleman from 
Louisiana (Mr. Livinesrown) to withdraw his amendment? 

All goes to shew, Mr. Speaker, that the real merits of the 
question.lie deeper—that these fair and plausible arguments 
do not touch the marrow of the matter. No, sir, the real 
question at issue is of vastly more importance—of deep and 
vital interest to this community. And what is that ques- 
tion? In my judgment, it is, In what relation do slaves stand 
to this Government, and what obligations and duties spring 
from that relation? In other words—is this Goveroment 
bound to consider them merely as property?—or, Is it to re- 
gard them as persons, from whom may be exacted duties 
which all persons owe to the Government? Sir, this is a 
most important ofatter, not to the South alone, but deeply 
interesting to the North and West: for, it mvyolves the 
question of the relative duties, sacrifices, and sufferings of 
the South, North.-and West, in times of war—in cases of 
extreme pressure—ip periods of great suffering, which 
have come to al! nations, and may come tous. This view 
of the subject I purpose to diseuss freely and fearlessly, bot 
certainly tairly as possible. 1 would not willingly give pain 
or offence. e have not brought this subject here. We 
have not brought on this discussion, and ere in no degree 
responsible for the excitement it has produced. The sub- 
ject of slavery is always a delicate one, but it cannot be 
concealed that it is a great interest in this nation. It is im- 
possible, in the nature of things, that such numbers should 
exist in any nation without being a matter of frequent awd 
grave consideration to the statesman, We cannot shut our 
eyes to its magnitude and rapid increase. It is not an inert 
mass of matter, of no national concernment. Jt presents 
an aspect which the prescient eye of the statesmen cannot 
fail to regard with interest, if not with anxiety. The poli- 
tical relation of that class to this National Government also 
renders it a fair subject of consideration. Delicate, there- 
fore, as the subject may be, it cannot'always be evaded. | 
hope to be pafdoned for supposing that the views taken, 
and the peculiar turn given to the argument, arose from the 
unpleasantness of entering into the subject in the aspect I 
view it. In my judgment, the great interests of the Repub- 
lic require that this, like every other a which con- 
cerns the nation, should, within this Hall, be openly and 
freely discussed— considered in aj] its National lights and 
bearings—and that, too, without any cause of offence. It 
would be strange, indeed, if it were tbe fact, that there 1s 
a class so considerable, an interest so extensive, presenting 
a political aspect so nationa) aud imposing, which the Re- 
presentatives of the People, in this Hall, sacred to free dis- 
cussion, must not speak of. Ido notthink so. And while 
l express my sentiménts without reserve, I pray gentlemen, 
to recollect, if in error, Mr. Jefferson bas told us of “the 
safety with which error, may be tolerated where reason is 
left free to combat it.” 


*On what ground, then, is the claim of D’Auterive, for his 
injured slave, sustained? if 1 comprehend it perfectly, it is: 
1. That slaves are to be considered by this Government 
merely as property; 2d. That, if teken into the public ser- 
vice, it must be merely as property, and not as persons; 3. 
That they can be used only as taken in, as property, not as 
persous—that is, to labor, not to defend by arms; and, asa 
resulting consequence, Ist. That, in alf future wars, all 
slaves used by the Government, in any rgency, if slain 
or injured, are to be a clif§rge upon the* public Treasury. 








2d. That, in all future times, however pressing may be the 
exigencies and distress of the country, the slave population 
,’ 4 
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is wholly beyond the constitutional power of the Govern- 
ment, for defence. In the language of an honourable xen~ 
tleman from Virginia, [Mr. P. P. Bansour,}] that “slaves 
can, 1n no case, be considered or treated as militia—as 
troops; that is out of the question. Such a proposition can- 
not even be received for discussion.” To these propositions 
Iam not prepared to accede. 

It has been well remarked, on one side, that what the 
law has made property, is property. And it was ne 
answered, on the other, Those are persons whom God hat 
made persons. The African hath been made property by 
man. He was formed a personas j ker. But the 
question we have to consider, is, s he regarded by 
the Constitution? That is the chart teguide us. The Con- 
stitution is our manual and textbook. What that considers 
them, so,"most clearly, are we, the creatures of, and acting 
under its authority, bound to consider them, The Consti- 
tution was adverted to by tne gentleman from New York, 
[Mr. Crarx.] 1 wish to bring out the paésages which refer 
to the subject in somewhat bolder rehef., They appear to 
me to have a strong influence upon the question. And pe 
mit me here to say, I cannot agree with another honourable 
member, that it is hypercritical to consider the expressions 
of the Constitution as having a direct bearing on the mat- 
ter. 140 not admit that the words there used, were used 
from mere delicacy, to avoid the word slave; butthat they 
were well weighed, duly considered, and meant to have 
the precise signification which they purport te bear. | 
article 4, section 2, it is said: “No person, held to service oF 
labour in one State, under the Jaws thereof, escaping into ° 
another, shall, in consequence of any law or regulation’ 
therein, be discharged.” &c. Again, art. 1, sec.9, “The 
migration or importation of such persons as any of the States 
now existing shall think proper to admit, shall not be pro~ 
hibited,” &e. Slaves, in both cases, are referred to, and 
are styled persons. I beg leave again to refer es to art. 1. 
sec. 2: “Representatives anc direct taxes shall be ap 
tioned among the sever&l states whieh may be included. 
this Union, according to their respective’ numbers, which 
shall be determined by adding to the whole number of free 
persons, including those bound to service for a term of 
years, and extlediog Indians not taxed, three fifths of all 
other persons.” Those other persons of course, are slaves. 
The constitution, therefore, every where regards and 
speaks of them as persons. ‘ibey impart large political 
powers, as persons. They give powerful representation 
on this floor as persons. Sir, 1 deny that this representa- 
tion is in consequence of direct taxes being apportioned in 
the manner provided, as has been urged by some gentlemen. 
Such a sentiment would seem to me to be’ disrespectful to 
the great and good men who framed this admirable system 
of Government. What, Sir, sell the right of repregenta- 
tion for money! Give to any portion of the Union an undue 
proportion of representative power, upon condition of its 
contributing a trifle more to the public Treasury? Sell the 
sovereign power of legislation over them, for considera- 
tions merely mercenary! Allow persons to make laws for 
them, in respect to life, liberty, and property, merely to eg 
cape an occasional direct tax! Are these the men who re- 
sisted the right of the British Parliament to make laws for 
them, because they were not fairly represented in Parlia- 
ment, even to blood, putting life and sacred honor: at stake 
on the contest? No sir, 1 cannot do them such injustice. 
The-epportionment of direct taxes was a consequence, pot 
a cause; it followed, and did not go before; it followed 
fairly and justly the established principle of representa- 
tion. 


Constitution as persons, and not merely as properiy, 1 will 
present another view. Suppose two States lay side by side, 
equal in territory; equal in numbers. 
poor and sterile—poor as Sparta with ber black broth 


To establish the point that slaves are regarded by the ~ 


Suppose one State . 
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iron money. Suppose the other rich as it is pos- 
sible to conceive Lexie mines of Potosi in her 
bosom --having all the wealth of-“Oemus and of 
Ind;” and added thereto the gold-coining mines of 
the richest manufactures of Great Britain. Sir, in 
political power these States would be equal; ac- 
cording to your fundamental law—exactly equal. 
Property is not represented inthe Federal Govern- 
ment. The principle may prevail in some of the 
States. Hereitis excluded—unknown. The poor 
and the rich State stand in am exact quality as it 
respects representation here. Advance a step fur- 
ther. Suppose to the State already abounding in 
wealth, you add more riches, in thé proportion of 
five to three—heaping Pelion upon Ossa, and all 
solid gold. Is her political power, is her represen- 
tative number increased? Not the least. But add 
to the poor State, slave persons or property, in 
the proportion of five to three, what effect would 
such addition have on her representative power? 
It would be doubled. Itisas persons, therefore, 
and not as property, that they are represented. 
ist. Then, nature hath made them persons 2d. 
The Constitution constantly speaks of them as per- 
sons. 3d. They impart large political power as 
persons. In the electoral colleges for the choice 
of President and Vice President, they give more 
than twenty votes—about one twelfth of the whole. 
On this floor, those persons give a representation, 
equal to that of the whole existing representation of 
gine States. Louisiana, Alabama, Missouri, Illi- 
nois, Indiana, Delaware, Rhode Island, Vermont, 
and two or three tore. Sir, this is a political in- 
terest of great magnitude, of a national aspect, to 
which we cannot be indifferent if we would and 
ought not if we could. It is the duty of the states- 
man to look it full in the face; to see its bearings; 
to trace its influence, and to be careful that, under 
the plea of the delicacy or excitement whieh may 


arise from speaking of it, unjust principles be not 


established, which may prove hereafter extensively 
injurious. 
Then comes the solemn question: If they are so 


egarded, and if they impart so much power and in— 


ee as persons, why shall they not, in common 
a'l others, perform the duties of persons, in 
times of extreme distress and pressing emergency? 
I pray you to bear in mind, Mr. Speaker, that we 
have not come here to ask the House to establish 
this position—we do not wish the’ House to affirm 
this proposition; but the question being brought 
here by those interested in slaves, and different prin- 
ciples being avowed, we are compelled either to 
submit to their construction —to permit the negative 
of the proposition to be established, what we deem 
a dangerous precedent set, or to contend against it. 
And how can we disprove the negative, but by ar- 
guing affirmatively? We do nat wish to discuss.the 
question at all. Itis forcedupon us. I was silent, 
until, wholly unexpectedly, the amendment and bill, 
on a second reading, being sustained by a majori- 
ty, alarmed me. Should the bill now be negatived 
or laid on the table, no peer ow is settled —no pre- 
eedest is set which can possibly be injurious to the 
Southern interest. It may be takea that the bill 
was laid aside, not on principle, but from expedien- 
ey—from want of due proof. No principle is in- 
yolyed in a negative de.:ision—Not so if the bill 
passes. In such case, especially after the argu- 
ments urged and the doctrines: avowed, the princi- 

‘e would be fairly consider>1 as solemnly estab- 
Fished, that slaves are merely property—not to be 
regarded by us as persons bound to protect the 
soil, wholly beyond the powers of this Goverament 
for defence; and, if any of them are injured or 
slain in battle, that they are a eharge on the Na- 
tional Treasary. 

To see this matter in its proper light, it is worth 
while to look into its magnitude. What is the slave 
ponulation? Nearly two millions of souls; and must 
en . yit/ Wundeed thousand able 
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bodied men. Our census every ten years, tells us 
of its rapid increase. What will it be in half acen- 
tury, if :t continues to advance? Sir, the lad who 
sports in his area, and brings resolutions te your 
table, may live, lingering yet in your lobby, the old 
and faithful doorkeeper, recounting to those who 
come after us, anecdotes of the distinguished men 
now in my view—how this one spoke—how that 
delighted—and of those who may appear on tus 
floor from time to time as the stream bears us on- 
wards—that lad may yet live, so rapid is their mul- 
tiplication, to see this class increased to twelve 
millions, having among them two millions of able 
bodied men. Protesting against the wish to estab- 
lish, affirmatively, any right to the services of these 
for defence, we may yet be led to doubt the wisdom 
of admittmg that they may not be so used.- When 
their number and rapid increase are considered, it 
beeomes a momentous question. If they are whol- 
ly exempt from the military power of this Govern- 
ment, the fact is most important, because it would 
follow that the burdens of war would fall, with se- 
ven fold force, on the North and West. In time of 
reat pressure for men, not only must personal du- 
ties fall more heavily on the free States, involving 
the loss of life and health, but they must be subject- 
ed to vast and inevitable sacrifices of property, 
from the abandonment and neglect of business. 
As slaves increase, in the same proportion, if no 
part may be called upon for defence, must the free 
white citizens of the States where they exist, be 
kept at home for the preservation of domestic 
peace. Their exémption, therefore, not only takes 
so many persons from the list, but actually occa- 
sions the absence of nearly as many more to guard 
them. Laws already exist in some, perhaps seve- 
ral, of the States, where slavery prevails, providing 
that only a certain portion of the militia shall leave 
the State at one time. 

The burdens of defence are already, from exist- 
ing causes, heavier on the free States than on those 
which have slaves. Your tables of enlistments, 
showing the proportion of soldiers who enter the 
public service from the different portions of the 
Union, would put this matter in a striking point of 
light. Look, too, at the militia of the States. In 
Ohio, if Iam rightly instructed, one fifth of the 
population are on the muster-roll; in Louisiana, 
ene fifteenth; ia South-Carolina, one-nineteenth, 
The tax, the heavy tax, ef arms, uniforms, train- 
ings, and ammunition, bears, in time of peace, with 
-three-fold severity upon us now. What,then, must 
if be in time of war, even in ordinary contests? But 
admit the principle contended for by those who 
sustain this bill, and how exceédingly unfair and 
a ag would be the burdens of the North 
and South in time of great trial and severe pres- 
sare? 


( To be Continued. ) 





FOR THE CENTUS OF UNIVERSAL EMANCIPATION. 


Mr. Epitor: It is a fact not to be denied that 
every man has a right to choose whom he will to 
represent his sentiments and interests. And it is 
equally trué, asa natural consequence, that the 
representative should be responsible for the faitl- 
ful discharge of his duty to his constituents. But 
should the representative, after having every facility 
of making himself acquainted with the opinions of 
his constituents, misrepresent them, and that in a 
manner highly detrimental to their interest, would 
he not receive, from those who had fiducially com- 
mitted their alf to the exercise of his ability and in- 
tegrity, the most merited chastisemen'? What then 
would you thmk of any man, or set of men, who 
would, to accomplish their own purposes, take up- 
on themselves to represent, prejudicially the inter- 
{ests of thousands who had never delegated them any 
such power, and whose in ts, according to the 
account of the representatives themselves, were 





tonfittting with their owa? Would you not think 


such a course of procedure a most unwarrantable 
assumption of power. Would you not think such 
men deserving the execration of all whom they had 
misrepresented and injured? I dnticipate your an- 
swer. But introduction aside and now to the point, 
Does not the American Colonization Society bear 
precisely, the same relation to the free coloured, 
people of the United States, as the latter of the tw 
preceding relations of constituent and representa- 
live? Have the members of that society ever come: 
among us for the purpose of eliciting our true sen. 
timents relative to colonization in Africa? Perhaps 
they think this would have been too great conde- 
scension. It would have been deteriorating to thei 
exalted feelings to have treated with those whom 
they have been accustomed to look upon with gsu- 
percilious contempt. It would have been better 
perhaps had they thought more of this, prior te 
sending three thousand miles to freat with the poor 
ignorant natives of Africa to receive us.— What gave 
risé, more immediately, to these observations, at this 
time, was the appearance of an address by Mr. Gur- 
ley, Secretary of the American Colonization Soci- 
ety “to the clergy of all denominations in our ci 
and throughout the United States, soliciting them 
to preach and take up contributions in their several 
churches in behalf of the scheme of African Colo- 
nization, on the Sabbath preceding the following” 
the ensuing 4th July. Here, sir, 1s an imporiant 
work for the ministers to do. They are required 
to preach and take up contributions in their seye- 
ral churches in behalf of the scheme §c. And pray, 
sir, what is the scheme of this self created society? 
Mr. Gurley states it to be “coneisely this: To colo- 
nize — the coast of Africa, with their own con- 
sent, the free people of colour (all, I suppose) of 
the United States, and such others as may be eman- 
cipated by individual humanity or the laws of the 
States.” This discription of the object of that So- 
ciety, is not only too concise but entirely too rague. 
If any person wishes to become thoroughly ae- 
quainted with the object of that society let him 
peruse its numerous publications ‘issued from time 
to time. Let him read and hear the speeches 
made by its agents, members, and advocates in - 
different parts of the Union. And then let him 
say, candidly, whether this institution is not found- 
ed more in policy than in humanily. Let the min- 
istersof the gospel pursue the same course of in- 
vestigation. Let them orough'y canvass the ob- 
ject of that society in all its bearings, before they 
ascend the sacred desk to persuade the people of 
their charge to aid in the removal of those who 
wish to remain in the land of their birth. Let them 
ask themselves and their God, whether the .condi- 
tion of those whom the society proposes to benefit 
cannot be ameliorated here, Let them turn over 
the pages of their bibles and see if the blessings of 
heaven must be denied us unless we migrate Af- 
rica. . Let them see if any thing is there calculated 
to strengthen the idea that a harmless and degraded 
people must necessarily abandon a salubrious clime, 
a land favoured with all the blessings of civil and 
religious liberty, @ land blazing with gospel light— 
and migrate to one not only fraught to us with dis- 
ease and death, but enveloped in the deepest shades 
of moral gloom. After such an examination, if 
they still incline to thé pretensions ¢ 
jlet them appeal again to their consciences and or 
if they have done all for the coloured portion 0 
their congregations that they might and ought ( 
have done. If the “clergy of all denominations * 
our city and throughout the United States will 
condescend to such a course of examination, 1 am 
led to believe, they will find that justice and haunan~ 
ity require the improvement of our condition m - 
land of civilization and gospel light. After suc 
an examination they will not be tor shutting us ¢ 
from the benefit of their instruction, and sen 

us to 
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“A land of deepes tshade : 
“Where all things are forgot.” 








of that society, — 
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‘Gurley thinks so: for after having just spoken of 
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Yea, where, so far from our beirg to the natives 
(as Mr. Gurley observes) “a light shining in a dark 
lace,” we shal] (through our present ignorance 
i “the blind leading the blind,” and ultimately we 
shall all “fall into the ditch.” But perhaps the 
4clerzy” view the deplorable condition of the na- 
tives as an argument why they should be evangeli- 
zed. In this we all agree. But we would ask, can 
that dark region of the globe, be Christianized 
by no other means than by “sending the annual in- 
crease of the free coloured population of this coun- 
try to Africa?” If we are as bad as colonization 
men and others have frequently represented us to 
be—if we are (as has been said) a “nuisance” and 
“of all classes of the population of this country the 
most vicious”—if we, being “contaminated” our-| 
selves, ‘‘extend” our “vices to all around—to the 
slaves and to the whites”—and if we are, as Mr. 
Gurley states, “injurious to the morals of the na- 
tion,”’—in the name of common sense, and in the 
name of religion, let me ask, are we fit instruments 
to evangelize and civilize Africa? It‘appears Mr. 


our degraded condition as admitting of no change 
here, he says, in Africa we “are found capable of 
every thing praiseworthy.” As if a mere loeation 
of the coloured population of this country in Afri- 
ca, is sufficient to produce a renovation of heart. 
What wonder then (on this supposition) that Africa 
has not been evangelized long since. Such logic 
may suit the superstitious inhabitants of India, whi 
believe that the waters of the Ganges purify from 
all sin; but it will never suit us. r. Gurley, and 
others, who are desirous of our removal, may tell 
us, that our “degraded circumstances admit not a 
change here;” but they might as well tell us; that 
there is no God, and that the book called the bible 
isa fabrication. Furthermore, Mr. G. after speak- 
ing of our injurious moral influence upon the peo- 
ple of this nation, says, to the clergy of the Union, 
“we are bound to prosecute it (African Coloniza- 
tion) by a deep concern for the moral interests of 
our nation and the spiritual as well as intellectual 
illumination of the millions of Africa.” Surely, 
Mr. Gurley does not mean by this, that what des- 
troys the morals of Americans, will improve those 
of Africans! that vice in America, transplanted in 
Africa may be metamorphosed into virtue, or that 
what is subversive of the morals of the people of 
this country, is calculated to promote “the spiritual 
as well as intellectual illumination of the millions 
of Africans! And if he does not mean this, I con- 
fess I do not understand him. 


; Again, Mr. Gurley would not only convince the 
clergy” that itis to their interest to use their 
Combined influence and efforts” to send us to Li- 
beria, but he would also arouse them to a consider- 
ation of the mighty influence the colony “will afford 
tothe suppression of the slave trade” in Africa. 
And this he does without eliciting one spark of bo- 
manity, on account of the slave trade at home, in 
America. Strange philanthropy this! 
Perhaps it may be said that what we have here 
advanced unfavourable to the scheme of coloniza- 
tion in Africa, or elsewhere, is but the voice of one. 
If any are so misguided as to believe that we are 
eesti to remove from this highly favoured land, 
. the sun-burnt shores of Africa, let them call pub- 
'€ meetings of our people and find out their true 
sentiments relative to colonization in Africa. The 
te then learn that we deprecate, as a great evil, 
‘ mee 4th July orations, and collections in our be- 
alf. The public will tien learn that we disap- 
ip of the heavy taxes annually laid upon them 
our account, without ovr consent or solicitation. 
+ e clergy might then learn what it is we would 
’ 3 them to do for us and for our children. And 
*y must have centributions for the society, let 
J money collected, not be appropriated to the fit- 
ng out new expeditions, but be sent forthwith to 


whom, we have been creditably informed, by a let- 
ter from Mr. Remus Harvey, an intelligent cotonist 
from Baltimore, are in suffering circumstances, the 
reports of interested men to the contrary notwith- 
standing. © 

Mr. G. states, that in Africa “school# are estab- 
lished, to which every child has access.” This is 
very moderate, when compared with the accounts 
some give of the flourishing state of education in 
the colony. In reference to this point Mr. Harvey 
states “I find that e-lucation is at a very low ebb. 
The generality of the people are feo poor to en- 
courage it.’ Mr. G. says, “the resources of the 
colony, are, at present nearly adequate to its sub- 


ON: 
“{ told some of the pe 





sistence, and must soon be sufficient to meet the 
necessities of a large annual emigration.” Mr. 
Harvey says “soon after I airival oh this place, 
having a letter of recommendation, I of course re- 
paired to the Governor’s house and foand him much 
indisposed, [ presented him my letter of recommen- 
dation; and after he had read it propounded some 
interrogatives relative to my keeping school; after 
which he commenced talking about the colony and 
said he was much alarmed at the manner in which 
the three last expeditions had been sent out, that is 
without any provision for the people to subsist on. 
But f found upon enquiring among some of the co- 
lonists, that he had been the cause of the emigrants’ 
being sent out in that unprovided manner; having 
published to the agents in America, that some cer- 
(ain factories were sufficient to supply the colony; 
whether they were or not, I know not; but they 
are no more: consequently the colony is now in wanl 
of provision. Again Mr. Harvey says, “we have 
been told that coffee, mce, palm oil, and a great 
variety of other productions grow in this country: 
this is all true; but have we been told with what 
difficulties they are obtained? All these things have 
been described as being immediately aceessible by 
us on our arriving at this place; but this is not the 
case: we are dependent upon the interior natives 
for them, and whenever they feel disposed to en- 
hance the prices of theirproduce they do it. And 
upon’‘the colony’s refusing to yield te their prices, 
they have got so wise as to lay embargoes, to pre- 
vent their subjects from trading with the colonists. 
And whenever this 18 the case, as is now the case, 
the colonyexperiences no small inconvenience for 
want of the necessaries of life.” Mr, H. adds, 
that the “‘publig allowance is a very scanty one; 
such as a pint of rice and a pound of meat for 
each person per week!!” Now, in reconciling these 
discrepancies, or judging of these conflicting state- 
ments, it may be well to bear in mind that Mr. Har- 
vey is in Africa, and Mr. Gurley in América; and 
that it is more,probable that Mr. Gurley should 
be misinformed than that Mr. Harvey should give 
a false statement. . But wh} have some of the most 
distinguished of the colony written so favourably. 
We would answer this question first, by asking 
another. Are there not men in the world who 
would exaggerate, in order to personal aggran- 
dizement, or to ingratiate themselves into the fa- 
vour of the great and influential? 2ndly. We be- 
lieve there are a few in the colony (more fortunate 
than their brethren generally,) who have accumu- 
lated wealth. These men having an eye chiefly 
upon their own condition, and forgetting the‘ hew- 
ers of wood and drawers of water,” are dispdsed 
to write favourably. Lastly we believe there are 
to be found in the colony, men, who, being disap- 
pointed themselves, wish to get as many into the net 
as possible, thinking 
“The more comes in with a free good will, 
Makes the band go sweeter still.” 

But ‘you say this is uncharitable; for surely 
there are none in the colony more unfeeling than 
Dives, who desired his brethren to be admonished 


shall not stop to dispute with you on this point. 


fof his torments that they might avoidthem. We; 






Ade? 
ople, that they bad not done 
justice to their brethren in America, in. not telling 
them ofthe difficulties and sufferings to which they 
would be exposed ‘after emigratiag to this country, 
to which they in part agreed, but observed that 
they themselves had to euffer and their brethren had 
as well come and suffer along with them. But some 
got angry, went off and left me.’ So much for 
African colonization. Permit us to conclude b 
making a remark, which shouid bave been made 
before. If we are found in Afmea, “capable of 
every thing praise-worthy,” does \not this prove 
that the barrier to our moral elevation here is not 
of our own creating? Does this circumstance not 
prove that so far from our being “injurious to the 
morals of this nation” that there is something here 
evidently injarious to. ours? And is there nota 
sufficient moral power in the white people of this 
nation to do away this something? Hive they pow- 
er to establish and build up the kingdom of our 











| Redeemer in different parts of the pagan world?— 


Have they power to be instrumental in softening 
down into tameness the ferocious passions of bar- 


pectability the tractable and unresisting descen- 


Gath; publish it not in the streets of Askelon, lest 
the daughters of the Philistines rejoice; lest the 
daughters of the uncircumcised triumph. - 

| A Corourep Battimoreay, . 


From the Vi mts. j 
SOUL DRIVE S. 

So were denominated a certain set of men that 
used to drive redemptioners thrpugb the country and 
dispose of them to farmers. They generally pur- 
chased them in lots consisting of fifty or more, of 
captains of ships to whom redemptioners were 
bound for three years service, in payment for thete 
passage over. But some of them, as M’Culloch, 
who used to drive in this country, would go them- 
selves to Europe, collecta drove, bring them to 
the province, and retail them here upon the best 





of the wholesale dealer.—The trade was p 
brisk for a while; but was at length broken up 

the numbers that ran away from the drivers. The 
last of the ignominous set that followed, disappear- 
ed about the year 1785, A story is told of bis hav- 
ing been tricked by one of his herd. The fellow, 
by alittle management, contrived to be the last of 
the flock that remained unsold, and travelled about 
with his master without his companions. One 
night they lodged at a favern, and in the morning 
the young fellow, who was an Irishman, rose early 


ney and marched off. _ Previously however to his 
going, he used the precaution, to tell the purchaser, 
that his servant, though.tolerably clever in other 
respects, was rather saucy and a little given to 
lying. That he had been erases me enough at 
times to endeavor to’ pass for master, and that he 
might possibly represent himself as such to him. 
By the time mine host was undeceived, the son of 
Erin had gained such a start as rendered pursuit 
hopeless. These redemptioners were generally, 
and always properly sold in their presence by a 
tripartite agreement. : ea 


£ 





From the Village Record. : 
Why should we let Southern men always 
lus? Why should Pennsylvania he forever su i- 


ent to Southern policy and southern politicians? 
Must a slaye-holder be President—always be Pre- 
sident? And must we have a slave-holder for Vice 
President? And must we have a man from a slave 
state for Speaker; the three great and important 
offices in the government? Has not the time come 
when we should throw off these shackles, and as- 
sert our own rights, and the rights of the free stat 








pply the necessaries of the colonists, maity of 


Mr. Harvey can decide the nvatter. Hear bim: 


goverament? 


jto am aqual participation in the higher ofces \4 - 1 


2 # 
» 


barians? And have they not power {6 raise in'o res~ | 


dants of Africa? If they have not, “tell it not ia 


terms they could procure without the intervention — 


sold his master to the landlord, pocketed the mo- — 


“$ 
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POR THE GENIUS OF UNIVERSAL EMANCIPATION. 


Mr. Editor:—I have so often been obtruded up- 
er by July orations,—by empty, pompous, ostenta- 
tious, and may [not say false assertions, that I 
Rave taken the liberty to make a June oration, as 
akind of prelude to what may be brought forth in 
doly, as the latter are near alike. I wish you to ex- 
amine June, and see if it isnot nearer the truth 
than any you have had in July. June has com- 
mencedgone month more and the sunin the zodiac 
wilk have completed his fifty-second course, or, 
this globe will have performed his fifty second re- 
yolution. aroune the sun, since the memorable 
epoch. of 1776; when our predecessors had the 
fortitude, the assurance, ard the independence to 
declare: to the: world: that they were free, and in- 
tended forever.to remain so. This was the fore- 
runner,—tbig was the beginning of a great and 
powerful nation. They not only declared they 
were free, but that freedom was the right of all 
mén. The old thirteen States experienced great 

‘ivations,+ suffered extreme hardships, lost much 
Blood and treasure, and finally supported their pre- 
tensions, or they would have been deemed rebels. 
The old parent acknowledged their independence, 
and treated them as they treated the rest of man- 
kind, enemies in war, in peace friends. But the 
ole States have proved very prolific; they have 
brought forth seven children—and three more on 
the.way,—soa. that there are twenty-four states; a 
mighty empire, containing it is supposed, not Jess 
than. twelve: millions of inhabitants. The citizens 
of these twenty-four’States have been in the prac- 
tice of celebrating the fourth of July as the day of 
their birth; and of commemorating the great aud 
mighty achievement of our ancestors, with the 
patriotism and liberal principles they exhibited to 
the world. There is frequently much parade and 
formality, exhibited on that day, in most of the 
capital towrs—and indeed in many Villages we fre- 
‘quently see the festive board decorated in a splen- 
did manner. But before we gather around the 
beard, it is. customary to meet at some public 
hotse, and in a solemn manner have the Declara- 
tion of Independence read to the audience. The 
read, that freedom is the inalienable right of all 
men;. this is a self-evident principle, to which 
the people respond. -They read that there are 
certain rights conferred on men; that among them 
are life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness; — 
and when any: government is subversive of. the 
ends for which it was: instituted, it is the right 
of the people to alter or abolish it.. We read that 
those worthies of that day, ca'led on the Supreme 
Being or Ruler of the Universe, to witness the rec- 
titude of their intentions;—to which the people are 
disposed to sound a solem response, and = say 
Amen!!' Then comes foiward the orator of the 
day; it may be one of the clerical brethren, or a 
minister of the Gospel); it may be some other per- 
son; but be it whomsoever it may, he generally eu- 
bogises and extols.the virtues,and the valor of the 
worthies of 1776, and goes onto state with great 
emphasis, that we,—that these United States, are 
an.asylum for the-oppressed of all nations; that 
we are the friends of the brave, and the home of 
tite-free; that we are exclusively republicahs; that 
evr Government is the most free of any on the 
ghobe; that equal rights abound; and that slavery 
pweonly known in-name among us. Then it is a 
femmon prartice to seat ourselves around the 
Board, and let off thirteen toasts, selected by a 
rommittee o& arrangement, previously appointed 
fir that purpose, to which are commonly annexed 
@rree cheers-at ‘least.,. Perbaps’ the rst one may 
be in substanee as follows. 

*Around the festive board gathered, Jet's honor the day. 

That, of bless’d independence, firet gave the bright ray.” 

“The others are: of the’ same description, and 

ed thronzh with the same glee and hilarity. 


Bae Ls: otjegste- ministers of the Gospel, aad mo- 


y|\being an asylum to the oppressed, of the other 


ral religious men, if they are not ashamed to at- 
tempt to palm such a falsehood on their brethren, 
and whether they could not more properly adopt 
the following verse, as one of their toasts, with 
more propriety. 
“* —~ But to —— that fair Goddess has fied long ago, 
Tho’ we still have her shadow to bug, Sir, you know.” 


- Republicanism is a word so much hackneyed, 
and so much abused on all occasions, that we 
scarcely consider its import; it seems that we are 
content with the mere name, and care little about 
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ing away oppression, in the metropolis of the na- 
tion, where they have the sole authority. They could 
refer the petition of the people of that district, to 
a committee, ang that committee could protract, 
and finally withhold their report, during a pro-\ 
tratted session, of upwards of five months, where 
there was, (itis said,) but little else done, but to 
quarrel, and abuse one another, about certain sup- 
posed sectional rights. Instead of calling for that 
report and doing justice instaneously, they gave it 
the go-by, to have the pleasure of knowing of see- 





the reality. We do not consider tbat a free people 
cannot admit slavery among them. Itis time for 
every class of citizens to look around and consid- 
er, after all their boasting, whether there is not a 
greater portion of despotism practiced upon a 
certain portion of our inhabitants, in certain sec- 
tions of our country, than.is practised in the most 
despotic governments with which we are acquain-, 
ed? This is a fair question: and if we will give 
ita fair examination, we shall say that it has 
no parrallel. What? a democratic government 
held one fifth of its population in absolute un- 
conditiowal slavery, and pretendingly, under the 
auspices of republicanism? how does this accord 
with freedom? how does this accord with equal 
laws? with equal liberty? with the principle of phi- 
lanthropy? with patriotic feelings? with freedom of 
speech and of the press? with the moral princi- 
ple? with emadulterated religion? with nature’s 
rights? with the laws of God?—And may I not say, 
with laws of civilization? Yet such are the 
laws, such our jurisprudence! While we are vo- 
ciferating to our fellow citizens, and to the world, 
that all men are entitled to freedom, that nature’s 
God had entitled them to this inalienable right,—a 
right which they cannot-dispose of; at least as re- 
spects their posterity. Such inconsistency is too 
barefaced, and gives the lie direct {o our profes- 
siors. In future it is hoped that our conduct will 
be a little more consistent, and that we evince that 
we are’in reality what we pretend; and that de- 
spotism is not the leading trait in our eharacter. 
But alas! may we not say, instead of our country’s 


quarters of the globe, the fact is, we have  on- 


ing, and perhaps some of them partaking, in the pi- 
ratical trade another year, and seeing those victims 
manacled and put on ship boatd fof a market! 
Might you ‘not with as much propriety force them 
from Africa? You say no! Why? Because 
you save your necks from the halter, by this 
mode; by the other you would lose your heads—the 
‘crime is the same. “He that stealeth a man and 
selleth him, shall surely be put to death.”. NowI 
seriously ask you, fellow citizens, whether the ac- 
cursed thing ought not fo be put out of the camp? 
and particularly, you delegated shepherds and mi- 
nisters of the Gospel, how can you fold up your 
hands, and revel on the gains of oppression, and 
say not a word to ameliorate the condition of the 
oppressed: Perhaps you are like the poet who 
says. 

“Do you try to save a sinking land, 

Allfear, none aid you, and few understand.” 


But you may say I don’t wish oppression to pre- 


vail; I hold no slaves, nor do I expect to; Ibex , 


lieve it to be wrong. But you must consider us: 
as a nation, and that is the way foreign govern- 
ments view us. Throvgh what other medium can 
they behold us, than a Republican, Despotic Go- 
vernment, holding out to the world free princi-- 
ples, but practising under their laws, the most de- 
grading acts of tyranny in the civilized world? 
(which if true, of which we have no doubt,) sec- 
tional destinction must cease; Massachusetts, Vere 
mont, and Qhio, are partakers of this guilt, as in- 
tegral parts of a corrupt nation, as well as North 
and South Carolina and Georgia.’ We are all 
culpable as respects the laws of the nation. _ The 
delegates are culpable for not acting promptly 





ly afforded our hospitality'to a few straglers from 
Europe?” Asia has had but little occasion ‘to 
call for, or partake of our generosity. 
entirely excluded Africa, and the African race 
among us; yea, worse than that, we—even our 
far famed republican government, have visi- 
ted the African Coast, and forced her people from 
their homes, into perpetual bondage, in this free | 
country; we have plundered their coast. dissolved 
by an arbitrary piratieal power, the most tender ties- 
of humanity, the most,sacred ties of nature, and all 
this under the solemn sanction of a constitution, a 
compact of this Union, which, as individuals, we do, 
or have sanetioned. Witness the toleration to im+ 
oom: slaves until 1808! if once rightit is always so. 

ut justice is immutable, and we eannot bend it, to 
suit the vile purposes of cupidity; but we say the 
limitation run oat- and since then we bave, the 
government has, declared that trade piracy. True, 
it stands on our national laws, and in some instan- 
ces has been enforced upon the aggressors. But 
what ofthat?) Do we not partake in the:guilt eve- 
ry day? does not every state in the Union partake 
of the sin of this piratical depredation on Africa? 
Surely we do. Piracy was the first enormity; and 
every snbsequent mark -of tyrahny and oppression 
has 4risen out of it. Is it mot as much piracy to 
force a company of men and women from their 
homes—a company of buwan beings, in Maryland, 
or the more superb Capito! City, under the auspi- 
ces, under the eyes and noses,-of the Nationa! 
Leyislature, where they have exclusive jurisdic- 
tron, as to foree them from Africa?) Judge ye! 





i\destrict in Columbia! , 
We have it is by your voice that a reform must take place, 


in doing away the sin of oppression. in their own 
Look to it fellow citizens! 


if ever it does;.Jook to it you delegated shepberds, 
you ministers of the Gospel; look to it you states- 
men,-and legislators and governors; try to promote 
justice and give righteous judgmeits; and consider 
that you are accountable beings: therefore in your 
elaborate harangnes, let off the truth; that under — 
our free institutions, we hold nearly one fifth of our 
population in absolute'slavery! therefore, when ye 
claim the attention of the audience, let them know 
the danger they are in, as perhaps you may an- 
swer the contrary at the great day of Judgment. 

All l ask of your festive meetings is, that when 
you order the Declaration of Independence read, 
on the fourth of July,.that you may take these ob- 
servations in contrast with it. An OBSERVER. 
MN. C., June 4th, 1828. 


In publishing the following statistical account of Virginiag: 
we would remark that the author seems humiliated at the 
prosperity to which the states of Pennsylvania and News 
York have arrived, to her exclusion; and reasons, and af 
gues—but does not eventually fix upon the cause of ber 
degradation. To SLAVERY ALONE must be traced het 
fall from the height she onee held in the rank of her siSe 
ters, and she" is yet doomed to descend still lower 10 the 
scale-sfor from having been the first, the census of 1830 
will, 1f we mistake pot, place her the Sd state 88 to 


Jation. 
ear From the American Furmer. 


STATISTIOS OF VIRGINIA. 


In every country, there is some leading abject of 





Bat. forsooth, they must wait’for amore ean- 
venient season, to consider thé propriety of do- 


pursuit; which impels, witht more or lees ferce, the* 
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acts of the people. This leading principle may be 
called the temper of a nation, and necessarily ex- 
erts a controlling power over all its acts. Where 
the people have a voice, however, it is they who 
act, and are acted on by this moral force. Internal 
jmprovement is at this time the object which evinces 
the paramount feeling of the people of this country. 
fo meliorate their condition in every practicable 
manner that awakened ingenuity may point out, 
will henceforth mark and exalt the character of the 
people of the United States; but from the complex 
nature of the form of government, works of pub- 
lic utility will be undertaken and executed with 
unequal intelligence and energy, following the im- 
pulse given by local state politics. 

New York and Virginia offer themselves as pro- 
‘minent examples, illustrative of the foregoing ex- 
position. The two states, with very unequal inter- 
nal features, possess in one respect, in a very re- 
markable manner, similar advantages, as connect- 
ing links between the gréat Atlantic harbours and 
the vast inTeRIorR ‘of North America; both have a 
territorial extension, which grasps the necessary 
extremes, The western border of one reaches the 

eat Canadian sea; that of the latter is formed by 

the Obio river. With suck resemblance as to fa- 
eility, how vast has been the difference in the posi- 
tive execution of plansto render thtir respective ad- 
vantages available? Few citizens of Virginia could, 
without regret, answer the interrogatory. From 
local position, from the obvious effect on the indivi- 
dual prosperity of the people, and on the impor- 
tance of the state as a member of the confederacy, 
Virginia, in place of being behind New York and 
Pennsylvania, ought to have been the leading state 
of the Union, in every great object of internal im- 
provement. In many respects the mouth of the 
Chesapeake bay is the best entrance on the coast 
of the United States. So far from being ever fro- 
zen, this immense commercial inlet is never im- 
peded with ice. . 

In order to place the Jocal advantages of Virgi- 
nia in a clear light, the following tables have been. 
calculated: Their absolute accuracy” cannot be 
vouched for, but their general results will serve 
fo give views sufficiently correct of the relative| 
elevation, extent, and distributive population of; 

Virginia. 


Summary Table of Virginia. 
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gomery, Ohio, Nicholas, Preston, Pocahontas, Ran- 


dolph, Russell, Scott, Tazewell, Tyler, Washing- 

tonton, Wood, and Wythe counties. 

Table of the ascents and descents from tide-water 
in James’ River to the mouth of the Great Ken- 
hawa, by the route of Jamestown, Craig’s creek, 
Sinking creek, and Great Kenhawa. 

———— 

| Miles. | | Feet. 
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Richmond, up to 

Jame’s River 

to mouth of 

Craigs creek. 

Up Craig’s creek 
to the movth of 
Jolin’s creek. | 49 

Highest Spring 
tributary to 
Craig’s creek. | 8} | 2574 | do 

Lowest point on $s. 

dividing rlge, | 0} do 

Highest Spring 
tributary to 
Sinking creek. 

Mouth of Sinking 
creek, 

Down Great 
Kenhawa_ to 
the mouth of 
Green Briar 
River, 

Bowyer’s Ferry, 

Kenhawa at the 

‘foot of the 
Great Fal!s, 21 

Ohio River at the 
mouth of the 
Great’ Kenha- 
wa, 


200 | Rises 
do 


9498 


Falls 
do 


of 


34 


42 | 2509 


924] 1585 


do 
do 


55 
46 


$47 
$98 


$92 
408 


414 do $41 





94 | 508 do 108 481 




















Let any citizen of Virginia cast his eye on 
the splendid map of his state, and range over its 
bays, rivers and mountains from’ Norfolk to the 
mouth of Great Kenhawa, and what must be his 
reflections on not sééing traced even’ a great con- 
necting road. Wrthout intenaing any reproach to 
the people of Virginia, which would be. at once 
uncancid and unjust, we may seek the stationary 
position of the state in other causes: The table 





























| F Per- ‘Po. 
Sec. se. M. | Whites} sonsof| Slaves. Total. 
uae Color. | 
East. | 9.035 | 116,179 | 16,959 | - 128.448 | 261,584 
Mid. | 27,737 | 350,672 | 17,968 | 280,024 | 648.664 | 234 
Wes. | 28,130 |-134,122 | 3,070 13,316 | 148,508 





Orta eS ee. a SSS, 
Am. | 64,922 | 601.973 | 35.997 | 421,888 [1,058,766 | 164 








Alluvial, or Easterw*Sxction of Virginia, com- 
posed of Accomac, Caroline, Charles City, Eliza- 
beth City, Essex, Gloucester, Greensville, Isle of 
Wight, James 
George, King William, Lancaster, Matthews, Mid- 
dlesex, Nansemond, New Kent, Norfolk, North- 
ampton.. Northumberland, Princess Anne, Prince 


George's, Prince William, Richmond, Southamp- | 


fon, Surry, Sussex, Warwick, Westmoreland, and 
York Counties. 


Middle or Hilly Section of Virginia, Albemarle, 


Amelia, Amherst, Augusta, Bath, Bedford, Berk-| 


ley, Bottetourt, Brunswick, Buckingham, Camp- 
bell, Charlotte, Chesterfield, Culpepper, Cumber- 
and, Dinwiddie, Fairfax, Fauquier, Fluvapna, 
Franklin, Frederick, Goochland, Halifax, Hamp- 
shire, Hanover, Hardy, Henrico, Henry, Jefferson, 
Loudoun, Louisa, Lunenburg, Madison, Mecklen- 
arg, Morgan, Notiaway, Nelson, Orange, Patrick, 
Pendleton, Pittsylvania, Prince. Edward, Powha- 
‘an, Rockbridge, Rockingham, Shenandoah, Spott- 
sylvania, and Stafford Counties. 
Western Section of Virginia, 
rayson, Giles, Greenbrier, Harrison Kenhawa, 


City. King and Queen, King| 


Sq./given shews the very unequal distribution of her 
| Mi.| »opblation, and serves also to explain some, other- 
29 | wise very intricate effects of its local politics; but 


Virginia had, ike New York and Pennsylvania, a 
‘territorial extent which rendered her utterly inde- 
pendent of the confederacy in the performance” ef 
any great work, canal or roai to unité ‘the Atlan- 
tic slope with the valley of Ohio. The two fitie 
| sivers, James river, aid Kenhawa, seem to flow in 
directions, and to haye prer¢éd the mountain 
chains in such a manner as to remove what was 
beyond human force, and leave to the people of 
Virginia the sublime task of completing what na- 
ture left undone. The rivers have carried of an 
unceasing war with the apparently stable moun- 
tains, and wore them down to their base. 

In a state possessing such a natural line, and 
such men as her Mercers, her Ritehes, her Cockes, 
her, Cabellis, her Garnetts, ef mullis aliis, the great 
natural line of James and Kenhawa river cannot 
always remain-uniinproved. It 1s'a narrow and 
contracted view of canal or road creation, in such 
a country as that of thé United Siafes to consider it 
of local interest. "No canal or road traversing any 
state, can have its resulting benefits confined to 
that particular political section’ Such improve- 
ments are national, and if well constructed they 
are permanent as the natural features themselves. 


Brook, Chbelt {fa line of canals,or a dine of Toads and’ canals 





were constructed from tide water in James siver 


2551 | 


to the west, and another ligament be created to 
strengthen the union, and secure that compact 


every citizen of the United States holds sacred. 
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Vireinia Convention. Though Virginia once held the 
first rank in the Union, and was the first to gild the pages 
of, our history with the names of men on whose recorded 
virtues and patriotism posterity will delight to gaze; yet 
she has long since been depreciating in point of political 
importance. Many of her most eminent men have long 
heen looking around in tearful anxiety, and with an almost 
heartless despondency, upon her falling grandeur, while 
others have been laboring in vain to cement together the 
incongruous particles in her composition. The prediction 


} | of the patriotic Jefferson, whose remains are now slumber- 


ing beneath the ‘‘clods of the valley,” is amply verified in 
the frowns of ifreparible desolation that have’ for years, 
heen darkening upon the prospect of that beloved state 
which gave him birth! His fellow citizens turned a deaf 
ear to bis.admonitions, and nave since been doomed to sup 
the bitter consequences of theirdisobedience. He warnét 
them of the disasters that nfust inevitably befal.them if 


they did not countervail the pestiferous influence of slavery . 
by effecting its gtadual extermination, but they regarded — 


hin not. He introduced into the original draft of our de- 
elaration of Independence, an article exetrating in harsh 
terms the existence of the stave TRapE, but interested and 
wilful blindness, prevented its adoption. He labored to 
procure the insertion of a prohibiting’ clause int’ the con- 
stitution of his own state, interdicting entirely the existence 
of slavery from that time henceforth and forever;- but, his 
desigas were again frustrated. And this patriot, whom 
“all hearts delight tohonor,” bas been doomed by all con- 
quering time, to Jay his venerable head low in the tomb, 
without being permitted to witness the practical adoption 
of those principles in support of which he had made a so 
lemn appeal to heaven! ae 
‘Alas! Virginia! Thou has permitted suaveny—that 
hateful messenger of an ungrateful people—that foul cor- 
rupter of private virtue—tbat fell destroyer of public tran- 


quillity—that direful messenger of an overthrown govern- ~ 


ment, to plant deepits fatal fangs in the heart of thy hopes! 
Thou hast rejected the counsels of. thy wisest mien, “till it 
has ‘‘strengthened beyond thy strength” and cast’ a dark 
cloud over thy former beauties! Who can look at the 
scattered ruins of old Jamestown, where the first slave 
was landed more tan two hundred yeare ago, and reflect 
that the same desolation is marching in the rear of-slavery 
in ewery séction-of the Union where it is tolerated, without 
being forcibly struck with its devastating influence? Well 
may “patriotism mourn the visible decline of Virginia!” 
Why was'the first slave ship permitted to land on ° 
pon our borders? Why did not the angry storms of heae 
¥en blow her devilish crew to eternity, and reconvey her 
unhappy freight to the shores of Africa? Why did not the 
earth expand her jaws and swallow up the poisonous plant 
before it was permitted to take root in the American soil? 
But'old Jamestown in Virginia, is not the only place that 
has been visited with its destroying footsteps. All tlie old 
alave-bolting states exhibit a striking evidence of the, fact 
that every’ state must be just before it can be prosperous. 





€, Lewis, M ason, Monongahela, Monroe, Murtt-! to the Opio at the mouth of Great Kenhawa, then 
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would another chain be added to bird “the east . 


which, however they may. differ as fo its provisionsy 


‘What must tWey do°to produce a reaction? Let them 
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Change-their course where they cannot retract, and learn wis- 
dm from past experience. The first slave that ever cursed 
the soil or corrupted the atmosphere in the United States, 
was landed in Virgina.—The first State Legislature that 
enacted laws prohibitingthe trade, was in Virginia.—And 
who can say that Virginia will not be the first to call a 
“Couvention’’ and alter her constitution with a view to 
the total and entire abolition of slavery? Let the friends 
of emancipation be cheered. Let those who have long 
wept over the prostrating policy of that state, dry up their 
tears of déspondency and rouse into manly exertion. There 
‘fs yet a moral principle embosomed in the people of Virgi- 
pia, that, when freed from the clogs of sloth and indolence 
in which it bas been too long enveloped, will pull down all 
opposition to the march of correct principles, and give a 
practical tone to the maxims of Washington and Jefferson. 
This assertion is partly verified by the fact, that the ques- 
tion of calling a convention toamend the Constitution of 
that State, has been decided by a majority of about 6,000. 
This decision must be the result of a determination to purge 
from their government those relicts of aristocracy which 
were borrowed from the old collonial system, in order that 
every man’s merit alone may be the ensign of his political 
consequence. The bad effects of slavery upon the mora) 
character of the people, and upon the agricultural and 
commercial prospects of the State must have obtruded 
themselves too forcibly upon the view, to escape the so- 
lemn consideration of this convention when it shall con- 
vene. And if it should be deliberately pondered, in al! 
its bearings and consequences, we do not dread the result. 
Afair opportunity is now offered for Virginia to retreat 
from the '‘Sodom” of the South; and may her wisdom and 
fdrt.tude impel her to do so! 





“Tue Monaust.” We have received several numbers 
of this valuable periodical, but have heretofore withbeld 
our opinion respecting its claims to public favor, for the 
purpose c- beeoming more intimately acquainted with its in- 
trinsic merits. This Paper, devoted principally to sub- 


_, jects calculated to infuse correct moral principles in those 


who patronize it, is issued every Thursday, in Sournsriper, 
Massacnuserrs, at $1 50 per annum: It is printed on a 
super-royal sheet; the selections are judiciously made; the 
editoreal articles are written with judgment; and the me- 
chanical part executed with neatness. From the low price 
at which the paper is issued, its patrons must be sensible 
that, unless they are both numerous and prompt, an almost 
intolerable burthen will be imposed upon those men who 
have encountered the difficylties, and incurred the respon- 
sibilities, necessarily connected with, and involved in, its 
publication. And from the specimens we have seen—from 
the language of the paper itself—and from the interest we 
feel in the promulgation of those principles by which we 
believe its editors will be actuated, we hope, in the solemn 
sincerity of .eur souls, that it will meet with a flattering re- 
ception by a reading community ; and escape that cold neglect, 
and. ultimate oblivion, to which similar productions have 
been too generally doomed. 

It is a melancholy truth, sealed by the experienee of 
ages, and proved to the lasting discouragement of virtuous 
enterprise, that all publications calculated to expose the 
tices, follies, and frailties of man; to mortify indolence, 
‘pride and ambition, and to re-build the tottering founda- 
tions of truth and justice, have had to struggle for exis- 
tence, for a short time, between the scoffs and frowns of 
interested knavery onthe one hand, and the pitiless pelt- 
ings of poverty, want and neglect on the other; to forsake 
those fond but delusive hopes with which they first entered 
the world, and then be blotted oyt forever from the memo- 
ry of man!—While, on the contrary—and shame to human 
nature for it—those periodicals that are calculated to @at- 
ter vice and vanity—to vitiate the taste, and corrupt the 
morals of the rising generation—to scatter the fascina- 
ting lures of falsehood and deception tbrough a thoughtless 
world; without exposing its absurdities, or crossing its de- 
Vilish propensities —to give a loose rein to the desires and 
inclinations of the heart, by overwhelming fhe silent admo- 
nitions of conscience in the clangorous vociferations of 
**Peace! Peace!!” where there is. no peace!—tIn short, those 


miserable productions—the “perishable trash” of ‘scrib- 
blers for bread,’’ which consist of any thing but good sense, 
and sober reality, will be hailed with a Loup Lavan, receiv- 
ed with petient, and perused with soul-absorbing Fronp- 
ness,—and, like the dandy’s wardrobe, will screw the last 
groat from the scanty fobs of a deluded populace, in their sup- 
port!!! 
While the state of things in this respect remains '° the 
condition we now find it, the practicat supporters of svus- 
TICE, VIRTUE and BENEVOLENCE Will be ‘‘few and far belween;” 
and the votaries of despotism and extravagance will ‘multiply 
and replenish the earth!’ The real friend to himself, to his 
fellow-man, to his country and his Gop, will be left friendless, 
forsaken and forlorn, while those who are pursuing 9 course 
that will terminate in the mpral and political damnation of 
our country, will be nursed in the lap of ease, and dandled 
upon the knee of wealth and affluence! Why this unequal, 
ungenerous, and ungrateful distribution of the, temporal 
favors of the world? Has virtue taken an everlasting flight 
from her seat in the heart, and permitted, her rightful do- 
minions to be usurped by grovelling, sordid selfishness? No, 
like the beautiful statute enveloped in the shaggy marble, 
she, though almost hidden from our gaze with the rubbish 
of predominent customs, remains in possession of her own 
native empire. We are led to this conclusion by the wel! 
known fact, that thousands publicly practice that which they 
secretly condemn in themselves, and openly reprobate in others. 
But here lies the rub:—what cap be done to give a pre- 
ponderating tone tu the moral principles of the people? 
The rising youth of our sountry, naturally fond of variety 
and pleased with novelty, grow up in conformity with the 
prévailing whims, caprices, and customs with which they 
are surrounded; and thus glide upon the popular current, 
unconscious of the perilous direction it gives them, until 
they find themselves launched ,—irretrievably launched in the 
great ocean of dissipation and debauchery: whilst those 
whose brows ere marked with time and care, and whose 
silvery-heads beteken their rapid approach to the verge 
of eternity, have Jost much of that virtuous energy by 
which their conduct should be regulated in the presence of 
those who are powerfully influenced by their examples Let 
them refiect upon their awful resporsiblity. Let them ral- 
ly together, their whole forces—combine .all their influ- 
ence, and sit in judgement upon the merits of those peri- 
odicals which inundate the country and give a decided cast 
to the character of the people. Let their united snp- 
port promote the circulation of those that may be cal- 
culated to advance the real interest, peace, and prsoperity of 
the country; and let their frowns of disapprobation freeze 
the current of “sin and uncleanness"’ that eminates from 
those of an opposite character... When these steps shall 
be taken hy the reflecting part of Society, (who, alas! have 
réflected too little!) and not before, may we expect our mo- 
ral stmosphere to be purged from its present accumulating 


corruptions.—Then may we safely anticipate the period} 


when slavery—yes, we say, when sLavery, with jts con- 
gregated host of embarrassments, shall be torn into ten 
thousand shattered fragments, and thrown to the four 
winds of heaven. 





Coronrzation. Our readers will find in this number of 
our paper, a communication under the signature of ‘4 Co- 
lored Baltimorean:” In publishing this communication we 
will not be held responsible for its correctness either in 
point of fact or principle. But our columns are open to 
free discussion. This injured people have a right to be 
heard. The sentiments penned by this writer, we know, 
are entertained by many respectable colored people in this 
city and elsewhere. Our columns shal! not be closed 
against them. Let them speak freely; and if their notions 
respecting colonization be incorrect, their publication will 
afford an opportunity of correcting them, and exposing, to 
better advantage, their absurdity. Truth never can lose 
but will always gain by free and fair discussion. Our pa- 
pages are epen for the reception of articles on both sides of 
the question—both for and against Colonization. Even 
communications in favor of absolute and unconditional 





slabew, if, of convenient length, and couched in’ decorous 


ee 
language, shall not be excluded. But our own sentiments, on 


all these points, are too weil known to be repeated again. 
It may be said that the communication here alluded to was 
fabricated; but we say not: it was really written by acol- 
oured man in this city. The address of Mr. Gurley to 
which he allndes, may be found in this paper, and taken in 
contrast with the ‘'Baltimorean’s” review of it. We say 
“prove all things, and hold fast that which is good.” 





‘“Donr Give Ure tae Suir.” We have just received a 
letter from N. Carolina, in which we recognize the hand 
writing of an old and faithful correspondent, who has for 
ten or twelve years past, been a pracTicaL member of the 
Manumission Society of that State. If one half the nominal 
members of that Society would pursue their odject with 
the same unconquerable determination that this faithful 
old veteran has done; and adopt, asa rule of their faith and 
practice, the motto of this article!!—What?—Slavery 
would cease to exist in that State before the end of'!—what 
time?—twenty years,—that is, a system of pol be call- 
edinto action that would inevitably lead to its extirpation. 

In speaking of the Genius of Universal Bmancipation 
our. correspondent says: 

“I feel much interested in that vehicle of information, 
‘he Genius, a paper so extensively circulated in the United 
States, and calcujated to disseminate such useful informa. 
tion among our fellow citizens—a paper acknowledged 
by its enemies (or rather the advotates of slavery) to con- 


tain sound maxims; and truth enough as respects thé ab. - 


stract question:—but say they, ‘it ts too harsh—it is too 
cutting!—it has a tendency to scatter, rather than colleett!’ 
—~any thing for a pretence!!” 

We believe this to be a prevalewt sentiment respecting 
our paper, in many sections of the country, and with men 
whose favorable opinions we hizhly prize; but we clit 
the right to think for ourselves in this respect:—And we 
know that if we had pursued, from the first, a time-serving, 
favor-courting, censure-dreading , popularity-hunting TEMPoRt- 
ZING course, our paper would long since have breathed its 
last, and been buried in the tomb of oblivion, which such 
a course has prepared for art periodicals devoted to the 
same subject, exeept this! 

In speaking of the Manumission Society of North Caro: 
na, he says:— 

“ The prospect is rather dull—members seem rather dila- 
tory—and sink down into a kind of stupor, from an appre- 
hension that their efforts, because not immediately crowned 
with the desired effect, will be altogether unavailing !—But 
this is very wrong. We onght to be indefatigable,and not give 
over in a just cause, hut persevere! If we cannot see the 
immediate effects of our labours,—they may be like the 
bread cast upon the water, to be seen many days hence? There 
was a time, perhaps in 1823 when I found myself standing 
almost alone, and had I been entirely so, I should not have 
relinquished my object!” 

Here is a specimen of true spartan courage; and the onty 
courage that can conduct us to victory! Let the example of 
this old soldier, (who has proved his sincerity by his conduct,) 
be imitated by the growing sons of Carolina, and they will 
soon see nabob power hiding his infernal head in confusion 
beneath the shattered ruins of his throne!! Let a recolleo 
tion of the success which has already crowned their efforts, 
stimulate them to renewed action. The advocates of Uni- 
versa! Emancipation in all parts. of the Union are looking 
tothe former prospects in North Carolina, with anxious 
hopes. Let them not be disappointed. That state has la- 
tent virtue enongh to show them that their hopes are not 
without foundation. Let the “fervid horizon” of this 





“virtue” be ealled into action—lest the’daughiters of the un- 
circumcised triumph!!! 

Other things of much importance are referred to in the 
letter before us, which shall be attended to in our next. 
We have not room now. 





June Oration. A correspondent has furnished us with 
the copy of an oration delivered on the fourth of June; 
kind of prelude to what may be expected on the word 
July. Mt will be found in this number; and might be 





to advantage. 
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COLONIZATION SOCIETY. 


Convinced that the combined influence and ef- 
forts of the Clergy throughout the United States, 
in behalf of the American Colonization Society 
would conduce perhaps more than any other means 
ty a clear understanding and conscientious appro- 
yal, generally, of its objects, and to their final con- 
summation by the powers of the States and the 
Nation, the Board of Managers beg leave to invite, 
to the following facts and suggestions, your candid 
and very serious consideration. 

The design which the society aims to accom- 
plish, has been repeatedly announced to the public, 
and is concisely this: ‘To colonize upon the coast 
of Africa, with the r own consent, the Free People 
of colour of the United States and such others as 
may be emancipated by individual humanity or the 
laws of the States. 

This design the Managers believe to be practica- 
ble, humane, patriotic, and religious. 

ist. Of the practicableness of the scheme, the 
Colony of Liberia affords unquestionable evidente. 
Eleven years only have elapsed, since the Society 
was instituted. For nearly half the period since, 
its friends have been strongly opposed in their ef- 
forts, and, with scanty resources, obliged to en- 
counter diffieulties the most formidable both in this 
country andin Africa; yet a Colony of more than 
twelve hundred people has been founded, exhibit- 
ing all the characteristic’ of a well ordered, pros- 

erous, and religious community. This Colony 

olds jurisdiction over more than one hundred and 
forty miles of coast: It exeris a benign and in- 
creasing influence over the neighbouriag tribes. 
Most of those who have resided for two years, in 
the Colony, have acquired property, some of them 
to the amount of several thousand dollars, and are 
in easy and comfortable circumstances.—Schools 
are established, to which every child has access; 
churches have been erected: the duties of morali- 
ty are faithfully performed; and the ordinances of 
religion seriously and generally regarded. The 
resources of the Colony, are, at present, nearly 
aJequate to its subsistence, and must soon be suffi- 
cient to meet the necessities of a large annual emi- 
gration. 

2d. In regard to the humanity of our plan, but 
one opinion, we believe can be entertained by can- 
did and reflecting men. More than 250,000 free 
prepls of colour, nominally free, but without the 

enefits of freedom. with few means or motives 
for improvement, in a condition not merely unfa- 
Vorable to enterprise and virtue, but which almost 
denies existence to all the higher qualities of char- 
acter, thus degraded by circumstances, which, here, 
admit not of change, but who in Africa are found 
capable of every thing praiseworthy,—such, and 
$0 numerous a Class, we would elevate to the post- 
tion of respectable, free, and enlizbtened men. 
Nor need the benefit be limited to these. The wii! 
of individuals and the States may give it a wider 
extent; an application no less desirable to those 
Who are out of the reach of our charities. The 
aid, too, which African Colonization will afford to 
the suppression of tie slave trade, cannot be déem- 
e! other than of high importance to the cause of 
bumanity. 

$d. Gur country has the deepest interest in the 
Proposed work. ‘The population which we would 
remove is injurious to the morals, the industry, and 
the strength of our nation. Colonization in Africa 
pm the only hope of deliverance from the evils 
ae population; evils of a character and magni- 

© severely felt already, and truly threateuiug to 
future welfare of our countrr. 

4th. But while the enterprise in behalf of which 
we respectfully solicit a candid and thovough exa- 
Suustion, and if approved, your efforts and chari- 














ty, is regarded by us as practicable, humaue, and 
patriotic, we believe it has a still higher claim to 
the favour of the whole American people. Religi- 
on demands its execution. We are urged to prose- 
cate it, by a deep concern for the moral interests 
of our nation, and the spiritual as well as inteilec- 
tual illumination of the millions of Africa. The 
Colony which we have planted, is already a light 
shining ina dark place; and its progress will be 
“as life to the dead,” to the degraded aud misera- 
ble pagans of one quarter of the globe. Already, 
nave the mes in the vicinity of our settlement, 
expressed 4 earnest desire to receive instruction, 
and several individuals of their number have been 
evidently and solemnly impressed by the doctrines 
of the Radeemer of the world. And must nota 
moment's reflection upon the wrongs which Chris- 
tian nations have inflicted upon Africa, create a 
desire in every benevolent mind, that some redress 
may be made to her for past injuries, by imparting 
to her children that Gospel which offers to.the most 
sinful and the most hopeless, “life and immorali- 
ty ?”? 

In view of these or other considerations, should 
you deem our Institution deserving of your aid, we 
venture respectfully to suggest two modes, by 
which we believe the design of it may be most suc- 
cessfully promoted. 

The first is, by the establishment of State Soci- 
eties, with subordinate Associations guxiliary there- 
to, in the several counties or towns of each State, 
throughout the Union. 

The second is, by securing a disposition among 
the Clergy and Churches of all denominations, to 
aid the Society by taking up collections, annually, 
in its behalf on or about the Fourth of July. 

We indulge the hope, that both of thesé mea- 
sures will meet your approbation, and receive your 
prompt and efficient support. A small offering 
from each Church in the United States on the oc- 
casion we have mentioned, would constitute a 
fund exceeding the amount of contributions to our 
treasury during any past year,—a fund, rendered 
useful by the very mode in which it was obtained, 


as well as by the operations to which it would give|4 


rise. ‘T’o the efforts of the Clergy, the Managers 
feel that they must look for the means (in great 
part, at least,) of enlarging the Colony of Liberia, 


and thus planting in the moral wastes and deserts 


of Africa, the seeds of virtue and of truth. 
By order of the Board. 
R. R. GURLEY, Secretary. 
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Russia.—The Russian armies have crossed the 
Pruth—they will cross the Danube, and are‘now in 
full march for Constantinople. Instead of 40,000 
men, who would have been sufficient to invade 
Wallachia and Moldavia, 250,000 are in motion. 
The Black Sea is covered with vessels. Odessa is 
filled with provisions and warlike implements. 
The sword is unsheathed, and at the head quarters 
of the Russian Commander in Chief, alone must 
the Turks acknowledge their. submission to the 
Treaty of Ackerman, to the Treaty of the 6, July, 
and to the promise of paying.the expenses of the 
war, if they wish to arrest the torrents which 
threaten to overwhelm them.” 


Smyrna.— The following intelligence from Sinyr- 
na is of the 8d of April. “We understand that 
such vessels, coming from Alexandria, as eannot 
prove that they are solely destined to take on board 
Ibrahim’s troops, to carry them back to Egypt, are 
no longer allowed to touch at the Morea. The 
French and English Admirals, in conjunction with 
Count Capo dIstria, have given orders for the 


blockade of all the poxgs of the Peninsula rib 0 


by the Turks and Egyptians. _ 











_ Toulon.—Extract of a letter from Toulon, May =_—™ 
6:—There are now in the Mediterranean 87 ships = 
of war of all descriptions, without countifig dl 
ers: viz. 6 vessels of the line, 19 frigates, 22 

velts, 6 ammunition vessels, and $4 brigs. The 
companies of those vessels amount in all to 17,000 
men. The ammunition Brig Vesuve, sails tomor- 


row for Mahon, with 40,000 rations of provisions; 
and will bring back Rear Admiral Collet, whose 


health has suffered severely for twelve months 
during the time he has been stationed before Algiers. 


From Greece.—In the Augsburg Gazette we 
find the following letter, dated Corfu, 20, ult, “All 
the accounts from Greece agree in stating, that 
Capo d’Istrias has succeeded in almost entirely 
destruying piracy, and that the premiums of insu- 
rance for the navigation of the Archipelago have fal- 
jen considerably.—The Count has thus accomplish- 


that in which Lord Cochrane failed. The departure 


of the latter is inexplicable, itis not known whether 
he has resigned his command, or proposes to return 


and resume it. The general opinion in Greece is, oe 


that he was sent rather by the British Ministry 
than by the Greek Committees of London and 
Paris, and that he acts at present in the cause of 
the new British Ministry, Genral Church, who is 
no longer Commander-in-Chief of the Greek’ 
land forces, has expressed a wish to resign; Fab- 
vier has probably done the same. The depar-. 
ture of the latter, who possesses real mmilitary 
talents, would be a serious loss to Greece. Deme-. 
trius Ypsilanti has set out with 4000 infantry and 
100 cavalry, on his expedition into Thessaly; the 
fixing of the boundaries of the future empire of 
Greece, so much talked of, in regard to which the 
Allied Powers have not yet declared themselves, is 
believed to have been the first cause of this expe- 
dition, as it might assist in facilitating a solution of 
the question.” 


Frénce.—The Journal des Debats states, that 
“after much delay, and many preliminary meetir 
an assembly of the Commission appointed-to in- 
uire into the state of secondary seminaries was 
held on Saturday, at the Archbishop's Palace. 
From the inquiries of the Commission, it ap 
that several secondary seminaries exist, which 
have been voluntarily placed by the Bishops under 
the direction of the priests who follow the statutes 
of St. Ignatius. We have moreover learned, that 
the opinion in favour of the existence of the Je- 
suits in public insurrection passed by @ majori- 

of 5 against 4,as not being contrary to le- 

lorder. Nothing but the Magistracy can hence- ’ 
forth struggle with success against the constantly 
increasing pretensions of a body of clergy whose 
influence embraces the entire system of social or~ 
der. - 3 


From Africa.—Capt. Delano, who arrived at 
New Bedford on Friday last, was at the Island of 
Ascension the 13, March. Col. Nichols, thecom- _ 
mandant, informed Capt. D. that the British colo- 
ny at Sierra Leone was to be abandoned, and the 
colonists removed to Asdention. A settlement 
was made in January last on the Island of Fernan- 
du .Po, in the Bight of benim a tract of land 
chased of the natives, and buildings and fortifica~ 
tions erected. But the Island proved unhealthy, — 
one half of the colonists who arrived there from 
Sierra Leone had died, and it had been determined 
to remove the colony, to with that at Cape 
Coast Castle, to Ascention, which will hereafter 
be the principal, and probably the only Brit.sh 
station on the African coast. Cattle and. horses 
have been introduced from St. Helena, and a reser- 
vior for water conducted from the top of a moun- 
tain, was building ser he Sane. er can = 
ways procure 9 supply Of Tres m v es 
eo Suan at this Island. It is destitute of weod. 

ro» New Bedford Courier. 
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——"' Various, that the mind 
desultory man, studious of change,’ 
pleased with novelty, may be indulged.” 
meer nner memere . errmagyeoe ee a alae 
LINES 


ON LORD BYRON’S ASSERTION, THAT “WOMAN WAS DEVOID 
OF SENSE, AND THAT SHE NEVER DID ANY GOOD WITHOUT 


_. “> a WaS TO LEAD TO EviL.”’ 


ion Lady, aged 14, only lost 
The unassisted preduct Lawes ly, age only le 


On! why say that woman is faithless and light, 
And that wisdom alone to thy sex is confined? 
That her heart is as false as ber beauty is bright, 
And her loveliness lies in her face, not her mind? 
Remember ‘twas Woman first Julled thee to rest, . 
Remember ‘twas she that first over thee hung; 
That thou slept’st thy first sleep on a Woman’s fond breast, 
And thy first infant accents were caught from her tongue. 
She guided thy steps in thy infantile years, 


ay ee, She anxiously watched where thy careless feet strayed, 


| fhe hushed all thy wailing, she dried all thy tears, 
And delighted she saw thy young genius displayed. 


And is not fair Woman the sweetner of life? 
. With man she divides her enjoyments and cares— 
The Friend, or the Sister, the Daughter, or Wife, 
Alike in his pleasure or sorrow she shares; 


She is like the fair woodbine that wreaths round the oak, 
"> That derives its support from the tree’s noble stem, 
And though it be scathed by the light’ning’s dread stroke, 
Still weaves of its flowrets a rich diadem. 


*Tis Woman supports and consoles man’s decline, 

She drops o’er his woes the pure pitying tear, 
And her love like a tendri) still round him will twine, 
_ A tendfil that time cannot wither or sear. 


*Tis she that will watch the last life-drop depart 
From the cheek where so often her smile has removed 
The dark cloud, then will feel the last throb of the heart, 
And weep o’er the corpse of the being she loved. 


She will freely confess she is weaker than thee, 
But her weakness should move not thine anger but love; 
Oh! thou should’st remember those moments when she 
Hath cheered thee, and seemed like a form from above. 


To thee for instruction and strength she must cling, 
For she does not pretend to'be wise as thou art; 

Her impulses flow from Affection’s warm spring; 
Her feelings are not from the head, but the heart: 


Then why e only by malice is stirred? 
No; ever her failings from kindness descend: 
Oh! revoke the rude sentence, recal) the barsh word, 
‘And Woman henceforth will be ever thy friend.—M. A.B 





> PEACE, 
I ask no voice of trumpet tone, 
_ To teil of nations overthrown, 
Of armies crush’d, or ships in pride, 

Buried by navies in the tide, 
I wouid not land the valient Dead, 
Who vainly for ambition bled; 

Nor pledge the loftiest demi god, 
‘That ever bathed in seas of blood. 
The clarion cry tg me doth tell, 

Of all that’s blessedness, the knell; 
Yon standards, sprinkled o’er the plain, 
Wave brightly, but to fold the slain. 
I Jove thee, O, my natal jand!? 

I love thy sons. a brother band; 

Thy rocks and hills and vales, to me, 
Are temples of the truly Free. 

Long be they such, and death to him 
That seeks thy altar’s light todim; 
Chastisement to the footstep prest, 
Rudely upon thy virgin breast. 

» Yet never would t speed thee on 


To bootless fight, nor, warfare, won, 


Invoke for thee undying fame, 

Or deck with coronals thy name. 
Hateful, who leads his hosts to die, 
When war-drums roll and bauners fly; 

As hateful, who would honour heal, 

Base coward—with the duel’s steel. 

+ Curs’d be the song, whose sparkling cheer, 

Is stolen from the orphaa’s tear; 

Perish your laurels, O ye Brave! 

They bourgeon only on the grave. 

O, thou, whose name, when rig we still 
To listen, woke on Judah’s hill— 

Come! and with gladness in thy train, 
Visit a Weeping world again. 


Ww. B. T. 





From the National Philanthropist. 


AN. ADDRESS TO TIPPLERS. , 
BY A SHOPKEEPER. 
Ye topers, who, with grog delight 


To pass your time away, 
Here you may drink, and swear, and fight, 


And gamble time away. 


Let parson preach and woman scold, 
And temperate people frowa; 
I’ve liquors strong for young and old, 
Step in and pour them down. 


Ye aged sires! your life is short, 
Get tipsy while y ou can; 

Come in ani see and join the sport, 
While lasts your little span! 


Young married men ne’er heed your wives, 
Nor miod your children’s rags, 

No pain you'll feel for their sad lives, 
When you have drained my kegs. 


Young single men, I pray draw near, 
Fee! not at all above it; 

Although you (now) rather bate and fear, 
You soon will learn to love it. 


When Cash and Credit shall remain, 

Wath pojsy*Mirth and laughter, 

Continue still my casks to draio, 
"And think not of hereufter. 


When temperate men to death descend, 
It sets their fritnds to crying, 

But you who hasten here your end, 

At Death will causé no sighing. 





LOVE AND DEBT. 


That breaks us of our rest; 
And be that is quite out of both, 

Of all the world is blest; 
He sees the golden age within 

All things arefree and common— 
He eats, he drinks, he takes his rest, 


He fears no man or woman. 
PE AT 


VARIETY. 

















A clergyman catechising the youths of his par- 
ish, put the first question in Heidelberg’s Chate- 
ehism to a girl—*What is your only consolation in 
life and in death?” The poor girl smiled, and no 
doubt felt queer, but did not answer. The priest 
insisted—“W ell then”’ said she,“if I must teil, it is 
the Httle shoemaker that wears a striped Jacket. 


Trish wit,—The response of Sir Walter Scott in 
a late Gazette, is not perhaps superior to one 
made, as it istold to Surgeon Abernethy. In re- 
tring the street in which he resides, it happened, 
ately, that the paving stone were accumulated 
near his door. the Doctor, in anger, remonstrated 
with a paddy lebourer on the occasion—and the 
following dialogue ensued—Dr. 4. Why the d—! 
have you laid your rubbish opposite my door, 
where so many carriages are daily stopping? Pat. 
Fait, pon honor. + ~~°+ he laid somewhere, till the 


a 





'jstrait is mended.. Dr. It may be so, 


also, the Latin French-& Greek Languages. 


‘Tis only being in love and debt, 


not be Jaid here: Pat. Where can I put it th 
your honor? (with a significant orviee’ af a lock} 


May be I'd better put it in heaven, your hono 
it would be more out of your honour's way?” 


UNION SEMINARY 


AT THE BACK OF THE 
AFRICAN CHURCH, SHARP-STREET. 


W. M. LIVELY, 


Has the honor of announcing to his hriend. 
and the public generally, that this Instilution . 
now open for the reception of pupils of both sexes. 

In this Schoo! will be taught, Reading, Writing, 
Aritemetic, English Grammar, Geography, with 
the use of Maps, &c. Ancient and modern Histo. 
ry, Geometry, Composition, Natural aay 
will attend Private Families if required. . 

Pa Magers KNOWN ON APPLICATION. 

. B. Various kinds of Needle-werk taught b 
a Lady of abilities, v ithe 


ur—— 

















AUTHORIZED AGENTS. 


Ww. A. Tyson, Ellicott's mitls, Md. 

Asner M. PLummer, Newmarket, do, 

Jacos Janney, Washington, D. C. 

Tuomas M, Scourigetp, Do. Do. 

Daniet Bryan, P. M. Alerandria, do. 

Post Masrer, Leesburg, Va. 

Danie Stone, P. M. Waterford, do. 
Samve, Brown, Winchester, do. 

Jona. Tayior, sr. Loudoun County, do. 

S. R. Jones, Brook County, do. 

RicHarD MENDENHALL, Jamestown, NW. C. 
Tuomas Moore, P. M. New Garden, do. 
Samve. Hiwy. P.M. Randolph County, do. 
M. Lone, P. M. Long’s Mills, do. 

B. D. Rounsavitte, Lexington, do. 

Tuomas Lunpy, Surry County. do. 
Benjamin’ Swaim, Wew Selem. do. 

Rev. H. M’Mirian Chesterville, §. CU. 

P. Carey. Esq. P. M Yorkville, do. 
James Jones, Greenville, Tenn. 

Rev. Wittiam Mack, Columbia, do. 

Wa. Bryant, Nashville, do. 

Joun A. Henry, Washington County, Arkansas. 
Rev. M. Jamieson, Lebanon, Ky. é 
ALEXANDER Reywno.ps, Hart County, do. 
Rev. J.T. Crow, Smockville, Ia. ’ 
THERON Brownriecp, Columbia, Jil. 
Hoorer Warren, Ese. Springfield, de. 
Post Master, Cincinnatti, Ohio. 

Wittiam Lewis, Harrisville, do. 
NeveMiaAH Wriecur, Belmont, do. 

Jenv Lewis, Brownsville, Pa, 

Jesse Kersey, P. M. Westchester go. 

Dr. Ezra Mitcnenor, Londongrove, de. 
Dr. B. Fusser, Kennet Square, do. 

James Mott, (No 45, Front-Street,) Philadelphia. 
Wm P. Ricuarps, Wilmington, Del. 
RicuarD Lunpy, Burlingion, N. J. 
Manton Day, Pearkstreet, New York. 

Rev N. Worcester, P.M. Brighton, Mass. 
Sanivet Puiericx, Boston, do. 

Rev. L. D Dewy, Sheffield, do. 
Treapway & Apams, Wew Haven, Conn. 
Joun J. Wetis & Son, Hartford do. 

James Cropper, Liverpool, England. 

Wm. B. Bow.er, Port-au-Prince, Hayli. 
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TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION; 


TO THE 
GENIUS OF UNIVERSAL EMANCIPATION. 


The price of subscription is Ture® DeLLars per 
payable within siz months of the time of subscribing—but 
full receipt will be given, if [wo Doxuans anv Firty Cents 
be paid in advance. 
Subseriptions will not be received for less time than @ 
year, out of the city of Baltimore; and the money must al- 
ways be paid in advance by distant subscribers, unless they 
communicate their names through the medium of an au- 
thorized Agent. The difficulty in collecting smal! sums, at 
a distance, renders a strict adherence to this rule indispea 
sably necessary. 
Subscribers wil] not be at liberty towithdraw their names 
if they are in arrears. ; 
The postage must be paid on all letters and communica- 
tions, received by the editor, through the Post-Office’ 
Address BENJAMIN LUNDY, Editor. 





South-East covyer of Market and Gay Strees, Baltimore 


but it must 


Dr. Put it in h——Il and be—&e. if you like! Pat 
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